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{to by the poet in the following lines :— 


‘In every copse and sheltered dell, 
Unveiled to the observant eye, 
Are faithful monitors who tell 
How pass the hours and seasons by. 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any | 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in| 
advance, six and a-half cents. The green-robed children of the spring 

Will mark the periods as they pass, 
Mingle with leaves Time’s feathered wing, 
And bind with flowers his silent glass. 





PHYTO-THEOLOGY, OR BOTANY AND RELIGION, 


(Continued from page 114.) 


“The arrangement of the flowers on the stem 
varies. Flower buds are produced either at the| 
extremity of the main stalk, as in the little genti-| 
anella ; or they are produced at the points where| 
the leaves join the stems, as in the periwinkle and | 
scarlet pimpernel, In the former case, a single) 
flower terminates the floral axis, and any other| 
flowers which may be afterwards developed are| 
always further from the centre. In the latter| 
case, the axis goes on lengthening and producing | 
flowers as it grows; these flowers arising from| 
leaves called floral. These floral leaves are} 
sometimes very small and coloured, as in the hy-| 
acinth. Occasionally, in place of flower-buds, | 
stalks bearing hairs are produced. In this case| “The Calyz. This is the outer covering or 
itis seen that the production of hairs indicates a! envelope of the flower. It is usually of a green- 
degeneration of parts, or an abortive state of|ish hue like leaves. Sometimes, however, it is 
them, variously coloured, as in the fuchsia and Indian 

“The flowering of plants takes place at differ-|cress. It consists of a certain number of parts 
ent periods of the year, and thus a calendar of the| called sepals, which are either distinct from each 
seasons may be constructed. By observing the| other, as in the common buttercup and wallflow- 
exact time when plants in the same garden flower|er, or are united together more or less completely, 
in different years, an indication will be given of | as in the harebell, gentianella, and dead-nettle. 
the nature of the season. The mezereon andj The calyx in the case of the gooseberry, currant, 
snow-drow, hepatica and winter aconite, put forth| pear, apple, pomegranate, and many other plants, 
their flowers in February in this country, the| forms a covering of the fruit, and remains attach- 
primrose and crocus in March, the cowslip and|ed to it when ripe. In some plants the calyx is 
daffodil in April, the great mass of plants in May | inconspicuous, and is reduced to a mere rim or 
and June, many in July, and August, and Sep-| 
tember, the meadow-saffron and strawberry-tree| Rhododendrons. In the case of such plants as 
in October and November, and the Christmas| the thistle, dandelion, artichoke, and others which 
rose in December. Besides annual periods, some} belong to the large division called Composites, 
flowers exhibit diurnal periods of expansion and 
closing. On this principle Linnzus constructed 
what he called a floral clock, in which each hour 
was marked by the opening of some flower.” 


See Hieracium’s various tribes 
Of plumy fruit and radiant flowers 

The course of time their blooms describe, 
And wake and sleep appointed hours. 


For “The Friend.” 
| 
| 
' 


Broad o’er its imbricated cup 

The Goatsbeard spreads its purple rays, 
But shuts its cautious florets up, 

Retiring from the noontide blaze. 


On upland shores the shepherds mark 
The hour when, as the dial true, 
Cichorium to the towering lark 
Lifts her soft eyes, serenely blue. 


Thus, in each flower and simple bell 
That in our path betrodden lie, 

Are sweet remembrancers, who tell 
How fast the winged moments fly!’ 





mon head, the calyx is united to the fruit, and 


hairs or pappus, ‘This is a degeneration of the 
“The closing of flowers also follows a periodi-| calyx, which is made subservient to the scatter- 
cal law. Most flowers close during darkness. | ing of the seed, and in the case of thistles is the 
Some close cven in daylight, ‘Thus the salsafy|means of diffusing extensively these noxious 
shuts up its heads of flowers about midday, and 


| weeds, 
the chiccory about four in the afternoon. Many| ‘ The order of Composites, to which the thistle 


flowers are affected by the nature of the day as| belongs, is the largest and most generally diffused 


slight projection, as in hemlock and in certain| 


which have numerous small flowers on a com | 


appears at the upper part of it in the form of 


| . 

| pression that the heads of flowers inclined towards | to them, now cover spots where formerly culture 

|the part of the heavens where the sun was shin-|extended. ‘Thus the prediction of Hosea is ful- 

\ing. This does not, however, appear to be the | filled, ‘The thorn and the thistle shall come up 

| case with the sun-flower as grown in this country, |on their altars.’ The injury which thistles, and 
“The diurnal periods in flowering are alluded | plants like them, cause to fields is very great, ow- 


|ing to the mode in which the fruit is scattered by 
\the winds, and this altered hairy calyx is the 
/means employed for doing so. May we not see 
|in this the curse of thistles?—(Gen. iii. 18.) 
| The calyx is not developed as in other plants, but 
is abortive, blighted as it were and changed into 
hairs, which, as already shown, indicate degene- 
ration, Thus thistles add to the sweat and toil 
|of man in the cultivation of the soil. It was the 
|soil which was cursed by God (Gen. iii. 17), and 
|to it we must trace the state of the vegetation. 
| What it is in the soil which gives rise to all the 
degeneration in vegetable productions, and the 
arrestment in development, we know not. To 
| keep up its fertility, man requires to labour con- 
istantly. The whole system of agriculture shows 
| that materials require to be supplied, and that no 
|soil will continue to produce good crops fit for 
| food without the addition of manure, It may be 
|that the sources whence fertility arises, whence 
| the ammonia and other substances essential for 
| plant growth are derived, may have been so closed 
up and so changed as to be no longer available 
for the purposes of man. Even in the very dete- 
jriorations and degenerations of creation we see 
| beauty ; what then must it have been when God 
| pronounced it good? In the present earth, there 
are abundant indications of the curse; but we are 
/enabled to look forward to its removal, when there 
shall be a new earth as well as a new heaven, 
| wherein dwelleth righteousness (Isa, Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 
| 22; Rev. xxi. 1), when all will be complete and 
| perfect, when the earth shall yield her increase, 
jand God, even our own God, shall give us his 
blessing.—(Ps. Ixvii. 6.) Believers shall then be 
|as trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord 
\that He may be glorified.—(Isa. Ixi. 3.) 

| The Corolla. This is, generally speaking, 
the showy part of the plant in which the gay col- 
|ours of the flowers reside. It is sometimes want- 
ing, as in nettles, willows, and catkin-bearing 
trees, When present, it consists of a number of 
leaves called petals, which are either distinct from 
each other, as in the butter-cup, wallflower, cin- 
quefoil, and rose, or united together in various 
| ways, as in the gentian, foxglove, frogs-mouth, 
and dead-nettle. The petals are composed of a 
congeries of minute cells, each containing colour- 
iug matter and delicate spirals interspersed, all 
being covered by a thin epidermal coat, or skin. 
The coloured cells are distinct from one another, 
land thus a dark colour may be at one part and a 
|light colour at another. 




















regards moisture, dryness, cloudiness, or clear- 
ness. In cloudy and rainy weather, the flowers 
of the scarlet pimpernel, called poor-man’s wea- 
ther-glass, remain closed. So also do the heads 
of flowers of the daisy, dandelion, and other com- 
Posite plants, By this means the essential organs 
of the flower are protected from injury. ‘The 
direction of the flowers of some plants seems to 
be influenced by the sun’s rays; and the name 
girasole, or sun-flower, was given from an im- 


How exquisitely are the 


| of all known tribes of plants. There are now as|colours of flowers diversified, and with what a 


many species belonging to the order, as there| masterly skill are their varied hues arranged ! 
were known plants in the whole world in the time! Whether blended or separated, as Thornton re- 
of Linnus, and almost all have the hairy calyx.| marks, they are evidently under the control of a 
Thistles themselves are generally distributed.|taste which never falls short of the perfection of 
Many species have been noticed by travellers in|elegance. The Creator has added to them the 
Syria and Palestine. Hasselquist, during a short/charms of an endless novelty, to please the 
visit to Judea, observed from eight to ten different|eye and contribute to the enjoyment of man. 
species on the road from Jerusalem to Rama, and|When with microscopic eye we examine the 
one on Mount Tabor, Thistles, and plants allied | flower of the lily of the. field, and observe the 
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beautiful structure in which the colours are de- 
veloped, and 
‘See how nature paints her colours,’ 

how truly may we exclaim, ‘Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.—( Matt. 
vi. 29 ; Luke xii. 27). The tints of his kingly 
robes might have been as bright and varied ; but 
where were the cells and the delicate tissues of 
the flower? 

“The colours of flowers are arranged in two 
marked series, the yellow and the blue. A plant 
belonging to the yellow series may exhibit all the 
tints of white, yellow, and red, but it does not ap- 
pear to have the power of becoming blue. So 
also with a plant of the blue series, It too may 
exhibit varying tints of white and red and blue, 
but generally refuses to become yellow. The 
tulip, the dahlia, and the rose, belong to the yel- 
low series ; and while, by cultivation, they exhibit 
innumerable changes, yet they have not been 
made blue. 
the blue series, and is not seen to assume the 
yellow. Such appears to be the general law, 
although there are no doubt some apparent excep- 
tions, especially in cases (such as the pansy) 
where blue and yellow occur in the petals of the 
same flower. But it still remains to be proved 
that a petal truly yellow can be changed by the 
art of the gardener into blue. 

“The fragrance and odours of flowers reside 
generally in the petals, These are owing to vo- 
latile matters which are not easily detected, the 
subtile particles of which are diffused through the 
air in a way which eludes the researches of man. 
Some colours are associated frequently with cer 
tain kinds of odours. Thus dark brown flowers, 
such as those of stapelias, have usually very 
fetid and disagreeable odours. Hence they are 
called carrion flowers, and are noted for attract- 
ing flies, which probably serve an important pur- 
pose, as will be afterwards shown, in the produc- 
tion of the seed. Sunshine has in general a 
marked effect in developing the odours of flowers. 
Hence in those climates where the sun displays 
all its brightness, the air is perfumed with fra- 
grant odours, In many cases, alternate showers 
and sunshine bring out particular odours ; and in 
some instances the perfumes are intermittent, and 
are only given out during the night. The plants 
called trzstes or sad by Linnzus, including the 
night-smelling stock and pcelargonium, are of this 
nature, and so are several species of night-flower- 
ing cerus. 

“The Stamens. These form the third series 
of parts in the flower. 
the flower, they are considered as a modification 
of leaves. In double flowers, they are converted 
into petals, 


lobes. 


At a certain period of growth, this powder is dis- 
charged from the anther, which opens by means 
of slits, or of hinges, as in the barberry and lau- 
rel, or holes, as in the heath, rhododendron, and 


coverings, the inner of which often contains elas- 
tic spirals, which seem to assist in the opening of 
the lobes. The pollen, or the dust of flowers, 
when examined by the microscope, presents mul- 
tiplied forms, It must be applied to the pistil or 
central part of the flower, in order that the seed 
may be perfected. 


The common harebell belongs to| 


Like the other parts of 


They consist usually of two parts, 
‘a stalk or filament supporting two small cellular 
bags at the top of it, which are called the anther 
The anther contains a powder, often of a 
yellow colour, called pollen, which is essential to 
the production of perfect seed in flowering plants. 


THE FRIEND. 


‘ordinary custom prevails among the Vizres, a 


powerful tribe, occupying an extensive district in 
Cubul, among the mountains between Persia and | 
India. It is in fact, a female prerogative that has| 
no parallel among any other people upon the! 
earth, and that reverses what we are in the habit | 
of looking upon as tle natural order of things—| 
the women choose their husbands, and not the 
|husbands their wives. If a woman be pleased | 
| with a man she sends the drummer of a camp to| 
pin a handkerchief to his cap, with a pin with| 
which she used to fasten her hair. The drummer 
watches his opportunity, and does this in public, 
‘naming the woman, and the man is obliged to| 
marry her if he can pay her price to her father. 








From The Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


NEW BRICK MACHINE. 


| This machine, the invention of Messrs. Mower 
}and Woodworth, of Boston, operates as follows : 
|The clay used, enters the machine dry, and by 
means of a combination of rollers and sieves is 
reduced toa uniform degree of fineness. ‘The 
| pulverized clay then passes into the press of the 
|machine, where there are moulds for six bricks, 
|into which it falls, and immediately receives two | 
severe blows from above succeeded by powerful | 
pressure from below. These blows and pressure 
give it the shape and character of bricks directly. 
The clay, in the shape of bricks, is now delivered 
from the machine upon a little frame so rapidly, 
that it requires the constant labour of two men to 
put the bricks into wheelbarrows, They are 
thus forthwith conveyed directly to the kiln, with- 
out the necessity of any intermediate process 
|whatever. ‘The moulds being exactly shaped, 
and made of metal, and the clay being, by im- 
mense force brought to bear upon it, perfectly 
fitted to the moulds, these unburnt bricks have a 
marble-like smoothness of surface, and an exqui- 
site accuracy of shape, altogether surpassing 
those made in the ordinary way. The number 
|of bricks which this invention is capable of mak- 
ing in a given time can easily be estimated. At 
leach revolution of the machine, six new bricks 
\are delivered; and the number of revolutions is 
|seven or eight in a minute, The number made 
‘in an hour thus certainly exceeds twenty-five 
hundred. When it is recollected that this num- 
'ber can be continued day afier day, without re- 
gard to the accidental changes of weather, the 
great capacities of the machine for accomplish- 
ing a large amount of work in a short time, are 
apparent. It should be observed, that although 
it is no part of the plan that the clay used in the 
machine should be at all wet, yet the pulveriza- 
tion of the lumps of the material in the first part 
of the process brings out a slight degree of mois- 
ture, so that the powder which is subjected to 
pressure is slightly damp; and this doubtless adds 
somewhat to the tenacity and firmness of the 
bricks, ‘This dampness, however, does not ex- 





| 


dred pounds. 


twenty tons, ‘The cost is $3,200. 





(To be continued.) 





The bricks, when burnt, are found to have 
shrunk less than those made in the ordinary way, 
probably on account of their greater density ; 
and, for the same reason, they retain their smooth- 
ness of surface and accuracy of form, On break- 





mediately obvious. As they thus can absorb but 
little moisture, they are capable of standing the 
frost of the severest climate without injury. An 
experiment in a crushing machine, by the super. 
intendent of the Capitol at Washington, showed 
the strength of the bricks to be sixteen thousand 
six hundred pounds to the square inch. At the 
same time it was found that, by the absorption of 
one of the bricks and the atmospheric evaporation 
together, during fourteen hours, there was con. 
sumed less than half a gill out of a gallon of 
water, 

The actual use of the bricks, so far as we have 
heard, justifies all the expectations which would 
be formed from a knowledge of the process of 
their manufacture, and shows that they are in no 
respect inferior to those made in the ordinary 
way. Indeed, they are unquestionably better, 
We are told that they have been used in build. 
ings with entire satistaction, and that some of 
them exposed during the last winter, in sidewalks 
in Boston, remain as perfect as when they were 
laid. The best quality of bricks can be made by 
these machines at a less expense than the coarse 
common bricks made by the ordinary processes, 

The present invention is so different, both in 
principle and operation, from all former machines, 
and is so perfect in theory, simple in construction, 
and successful in its results, that we can hardly 
doubt that its use will eventually entirely super. 
sede that of all other processes, 

We derive the foregoing facts from the Boston 
“ To-day.” —Editor, 

—_S_— 


From the New York Tribune. 


Wool and Woollen Manufactures, 
(Concluded from page 115.) 


The cloth is next subjected to the scouring 
process. It is placed in a wooden trough, soap 
and water are let in, and wooden mallets are em- 
ployed to beat it until clean. It is then rinsed in 
clean water, and if not dyed in the wool, is then 
dyed. 

Fulling or felting is the next important process. 
It is in this operation that that peculiar body and 
consistency is produced, for which the West of 
England cloth is esteemed. In this process the 
necessity for well assorted wool becomes pecu- 
liarly apparent. Unless the wool possesses natu- 
rally a felting quality, no beating will ever cause 
it to become so united as to form one solid body, 
Microscopic discoveries have been made within the 
last few years, which have led to a revelation of 
much of the mystery of felting, Examined through 
a powerful microscope, the short fibre exhibits the 
appearance of a continuous vegetable growth, 
from which there are sprouting, and all tending 
in one direction from the root to the other extre- 
mities, numerous leaves like calicues or cups, 
each terminating in a short point. It is easy to 
perceive how easily one of these fibres will move 
in the direction from root to point, while its re- 


ceed that which is usual in bricks when they are traction must be difficult, being obstructed by the 
considered dry enough to be placed in the kilns. 
The hammer or ram which descends upon the 


clay in the moulds weighs about four thousand |jections amounted to 2,400 in the space of one 
potato, to allow its escape. ‘The anther has two|pounds. ‘The mechanical force which is brought 


to bear upon each brick is estimated at one hun- 
The whole weight of the machine, 
including the pulverizer and screens, exceeds 


tendency of the little branches. Jn a fibre of me- 
rino wool, the number of these serrations or pro- 


inch. Ina fibre of Saxon wool of acknowledged 
superior felting quality, there were 2,720 serra- 
tions. South Downs’ wool, being inferior to these 
two for felting power, only contained 2,080 ser- 
rations in one inch of fibre, while Leicester wool 
contained no more than 1,860 in one inch, and 
Leicester wool is known to be but little adapted 
for felting purposes, In order that these peculiar 
fibres may be compelled to embrace each other, 
so as to become consolidated into one mass, the 





Woman’s Rights in the East—A most extra-|ing one, its compactness and soundness are im- | cloth is subjected to the following operation: & 
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large mass of cloth is folded into many piles and 
put into the fulling-mill, where it is subjected to 
the action of two heavy wooden mallets or stocks. 
The superfine cloth has four fullings of three 
hours each, with a thick solution of Castile soap, 
spread between each layer of cloth each time, 
During these violent concussions, the fibres are 
driven into the closest possible contact with each 
other, and those little serrations become inextri- | 
cably united, and each thread both of warp and 
weft, is so compacted with those that are contigu- 
ous to it, that the whole seems formed into one} 
substance, not liable, like other woven goods, to 
unravel when cut with the scissors. In this pro- 
cess, cloth is thickened considerably, but dimin- 
ished in length and breadth. It feels like cha- 
mois leather. 

Teazling, or raising, is the next process, Tea- 
zles are the seed pods of the dipsacus fullonum, 
having small hooked points on the surfaces. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to substitute metallic 
points for these vegetable brushes; but nothing 
has yet been found to answer the purpose so well 
as the natural teazle. Efforts have been made 
to monopolize the growth of teazles in the West 
of England, their value for this particular opera- 
tion being well known. ‘They will grow, how- 
ever, on any soil, but are best suited to a loam 
afier grass. Every piece of cloth wears up from 
1,500 to 2,000 teazles. The reason why they 
answer better than steel wire is, what at first 
sight would appear to be their greatest disadvan- 
tage, their weakness. When the steel wire hook 
substitute for the teazle catches on the cloth, it 
tears it and perhaps makes a hole in the piece, 
while, when the teazle catches the cloth, it gives 
way and saves the piece. ‘The teazles are fixed 
round a cylinder so as to form even cords or 
brushes, and these revolve against the surface of 
the cloth which is stretched against the teazle 
cylinder by means of rollers, round which it is 
drawn, There is a small cylinder of similar 
construction so adjusted against the surface of 
the large cylinder as to clean the wool from the 
teazles, ‘This machine is called the gig-mill. 

The shearing is performed by a revolving cyl- 
inder on which are placed knives of a worm-like 
and sloping form so as to come in contact with other 
knives fixed in such a position as to resemble the 
action of shears, The cloth passes lightly through 
this machine, after which it is put upon rollers 
and subjected to the action of steam, which in- 
creases its firmness, and imparts a brilliant lustre 
to the surface. Jt is again teazled and sheared, 
which process is repeated several times until its 
surface is worked down to a close, thick and 
short nap. It is then subjected to the process of 
steaming and brushing at the same time. It is 
then stretched upon tenter hooks and racks in the 
open air, brushed, and allowed to dry. It is af- 
terward subjected to hydraulic pressure, The 
press plates being heated by steam, the whole 
piece of cloth, which is placed between glazed 
pressboards, is made thoroughly hot while subject 
lo the pressure, It is then packed for market. 

Attempts have long been made to make felting 
supersede spinning and weaving. It has succeed- 
ed in reference to the manulacture of hats, in 
which rabbit’s down is also a material of large 
consumption, It has also succeeded with regard 
to beavers and other heavy goods; but its appli- 
cation to superfine cloth remains, at present, an 
object of interesting experiment, the success ol 
which is doubtiul. ‘Che greatest objection to the 
specimens we have scen, is the want of that elas- 





plied, such as shawls, cloaks, loose overcoats, and 
all garments on which there is no particular 
‘stretch. ‘The greatest perfection yet attained in 
|the felting art, is due to the exertions of the Union| 
| Manufacturing Company, Norwalk, Conn. The 
|process of manufacturing felts adopted by this| 
|Company, is different to that of any other manu-| 
facturers we have heard of. A number of the 
fine webs of wool from the carding engine are} 
drawn over a smooth metallic bed, covering a sur- | 
face proportionate to the width of the piece. The) 
first layer is succeeded by across layer of a simi-| 
lar character ; this is succeeded by another length- | 
wise, and then another across, repeating the ope- 
ration till the requisite thickness is attained. As| 
many as thirty layers are sometimes employed in| 
the manufacture of one thickness of felt. These 
layers are next subject to the action of a large 
metallic beater, weighing twotons. This beating | 
is continued until the wool is all consolidated into | 
one compact mass or felt. In some of the goods) 
the wool is dyed first, and the webs being alter-| 
nately dark and light, stripes and plaids are form- 
ed, each bar of colour being about an inch and a 
quarter wide. The beavers and petershams ma- 
nufactured by this Company exceed anything of} 
the kind we have seen, either at the Exhibition or 
elsewhere. They are heavy, strong, and very 
solid. . . . The spinning doubtless increases the| 
elasticity of wool, and we are not yet convinced | 
that this contracting power can be secured where | 
spinning and weaving are dispensed with. We 
tested the strength of the thinnest felt, and found 
that a needle pierced close to the edge did not 
break out. ... A felted lamb’s wool for linings to 
gloves is admirably adapted to prevent frost {rom 
causing numbness in the fingers. . . . 
The best Wool Beavers in the Exhibition are 
undoubtedly those known as Carr’s Patent Bea- 
vers, exhibited by F. Derby & Co. They are 
manufactured at Tiverton near Bath, England, 
and are placed in the English department. They 
possess the quality of resisting water without be- 
ing impervious to the exhalations of the body. 
Their water-proof quality is shown by a piece of 
the cloth being placed in a glass case with seve- 
ral quarts of water suspended in it, in which are 
floating mock gold fish. The exhibition of these 
Beavers, ornamented as they are at the ends with 
gold and tinsel letters, form the most attractive 
feature of the English Woollen department. ‘There 
is good reason for making these articles showy 
and attractive, because they well repay a careful 
inspection; and although the first appearance 
raises expectation, the succeeding scrutiny tends 
|to increase our admiration rather than to produce 
disappointment. These goods are of the very 
highest character ; their finish is quite consistent 
with their quality and design: they combine all 
the requisite qualifications of good overcoating, 
and may be regarded as perfect of their kind. 
We would draw the attention of the American 
manufacturers to these excellent cloths, as pre- 
senting a branch of the business which is worthy 
of their increased exertions, There is a large 
demand in this country for winter cloths, and 


| 


share of the trade. There is no reason why 


particular, 


| 





licity which is so important an element in all 


these English goods are commanding a very large 


America should not equal the Old Country in this 
We have wool as good, and Jooms 
as strong, and men as willing and intelligent, and 
|they do not present any of those nice difficulties 
of finish which appertain to the superfine cloths 
—difficulties which experience and a long course|criminating discernment and sound judgment 
of steady perseverance can alone overcome. That} should take the place of a prejudice which origi- 
these or similar goods can be produced in this 
cloths used for close-fitting garments, But there country, we have ample proof; there is in the 
are many purposes to which fine felt may be ap-| American department an exhibition of Beavers 





manufactured at the Bay State Mills, which come 
as near as possible to the English beavers, con- 
taining all the points necessary in good beaver 
cloth, not excepting, we believe, the water-proof 
quality. Ifthe Bay State Mills Co. will supply 
the trade with the same quality of goods as they 
exhibit, they will be sure to take the lead in this 
important branch of the woollen trade in this 
country. We do not think that they have arriv- 
ed at the perfection of Carr’s patent beavers in 
every particular, but they produce what convinces 
us that they are well qualified to take the position 
we have assigned them, if they will continue their 
attention to this class of goods, in which they 
have shown themselves eminently successful. 
There are also some good specimens of Peter- 
sham felt exhibited by F. Skinner & Co., of this 
city, from the manufactory of Bissell & Co. The 
piece of drab felt is unexceptionable, and the col- 
oured felt beavers are very creditable productions. 
There is also a piece of thick gray cloth which is 
a perfect production of its kind. It is remarkably 
well sheared, and so strong that one coat made 
of it would certainly last a long lifetime, if it did 
not become an hereditary possession for succes- 
sive generations. We are sorry we cannot record 
the name of the manulacturer, the piece being 
placed, when we examined it, without a ticket to 
denote its origin. We should not be afraid to 
trust ourselves to its protection through the long- 
est shower that ever cooled an American atmos- 
phere. 

A. T. Stewart & Co., exhibit in the English 
department an assortment of excellent overcoat- 
ing in patent beavers and reversible cloth, one 
side being mohair and the other cloth-finish, 
There is also a specimen of coating resembling a 
Whitney blanket on one side, and on the other 
fine cloth, This is the best display of reversibles, 
They are goods which are becoming popular in 
England for paletots. 

In the Belgian Department there is a piece of 
beaver manufactured by Juan Simonis, which 
comprises all the characteristics of good cloth, 
It is marked 20,317, and is well worth the care- 
ful attention of the trade. 

On the stall in the German Department, which 
has been hospitably afforded to Russia, M. A. G. 
Thilo, of Riga, has placed some pilot cloths and 
beavers such as equal all we have seen of this 
description, with regard to the quality of the wool 
and the excellence of spinning and weaving. 
| The Mohair coatings are peculiarly Russian, and 
are more like furs than cloths, Some appear to 
| be at least half an inch in thickness, ‘The dye 
|has all the appearance of permanence, and for 
extra thick overcoats nothing exceeds these Rus- 
sian productions, 

At this season of the year the heavy class of 
goods which we have been examining are in 
great demand at the wholesale’ houses, where 
the country merchants are busily selecting their 
winter stock, We trust that their attention will 
be directed to a careful examination of American 
productions, Let not the established ideas on 
this subject prevent them from appreciating cloths 
of good quality which are made at home. We 
know there is always a greater value set upon 
far off objects, as if the notion that 


‘Distance lends enchantment to the view,” 


applied to articles of commerce as well as to the 
objects of a landscape ; but it is time that a dis- 


| . . 
nated at a time when the American manufacture 


was in its infancy, and when a large class of our 
citizens had all the feelings of national pride per- 
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taining to old countries to contend with ; but now 
that America has added “to her natural resources | 
as an agricultural country, nearly all the appli- 


ances of a great manufacturing community: now| 
that with a few trifling exceptions only, her prac-| 


tical arts have reached the height of European 
civilization, and in some instances gone far be- 


yond ; it surely is but reasonable to expect that| 
her own merchants and citizens should be willing | 
to encourage, in the most substantial manner, | 
every industrial achievement of their own country, | 


placing in the hands of our own manufacturers 
the just reward of their industry and enterprise, 
and enabling them to pursue with increased faci- 
lities and renewed vigour, that course of steady, 
intellectual perseverance, which, more than all 


political agitation, promotes greatness, wealth and | 


prosperity. 
ee” een 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


FRANCIS WHITEWELL, 


Of the place in England from which this Friend 
came, I find no trace. He was one of the first 
settlers under William Penn, and was much es- 
teemed amongst the members of his own Society, 
and by the neighbours generally. He was also 
an acceptable minister of the gospel of Christ. 
When William Penn towards the close of 1682, 
directed the inhabitants of the six counties to elect 
members of Council and members of Assembly, 
for the better management of the affairs of the 
Province, Francis Whitewell was elected to the 
Council as one of the representatives of the county 
of Kent. The Assembly on the 20th of the fol- 
fowing First month, requested William Penn to 
make some change in their charter, and on his 
expressed willingness, committees were appointed 
by them, and also by the council, to draw up a 
charter with the desired amendments included. 
Of this committee Francis was one, 

The testimony of the early historians of Penn- 
sylvania, confirm the judgment which such ap- 

intments would lead us to make, that he was 
much looked up to as a wise and efficient member 
of the community. It is stated, that besides ex- 
ercising his gift in the ministry, he was in other 
respects a useful member of the religious Society 
of Friends. He was not jong spared to labour 
for the spiritual good of any, or for the public 
benefit of the community. Early in the year 
1684, he was called from works to rewards, 


ROBERT AND JANE OWEN, 


[Of these Friends some account has been pub- 
lished in the last volume of “* The Friend,” under 
the head of “Friends in Wales.” ‘There is a 
mistake relative to the time of their deaths in that 
narrative, which error was originally made in 
printing the old volume of Pennsylvania Memo- 


rials. There were two Robert Owens concerning | 


whom memorials were prepared by some of the 
early Welch settlers, and the Friends who pre- 


pared that volume in 1787, evidently supposed | 


that they were about the same person, Finding 
that the time of the death in the original memo- 
rials did not agree, they attributed the difference 
10 a mistake in the writing, and altered one of 
them to conform to the one thing they deemed 
most likely to be true. Thus some of the re- 


| chase it, 


time of his death. In preparing the following 
account, access has been had to another memorial 
concerning Robert and Jane Owen, which was 
not at hand when the previous one was drawn up.] 

Robert Owen, of Doleyserre, near Dolgelly, in 
Merionethshire, Wales, was a man of a compe- 
tent estate, of an excellent education, and was of 
high standing in that country during the time of 
Oliver Cromwell. His wife, Jane, was nearly 
connected with some of the greatest families in 
that part of Wales. This occasioned the Com- 


| mittee of Safety, who bore rule after Cromwell’s 


death, to commission Robert as a captain, and as 
Governor of Beaumares, a seaport town of 
| Wales. Whilst he was still governor, King 
Charles the Second came into England, and he 
found need of great wisdom and discretion to en- 
able him so to act that the strong party of royal- 
|ists now suddenly rising to power, might not find 
anything against him. In this he succeeded. 
About this time one “testimony” says, “ the 


Truth, in a more ample manner, and indeed in a 
very acceptable time.” Some at least of the 
principles of the Truth, as promulgated by the 
Society of Friends, were sealed in his understand- 
ing early in 1661; and during that year he was 
|thrice imprisoned for his faithful support of his 
testimony against taking oaths. He had been 
| zealously devoted to religion from early life, seek- 
|ing diligently after the pearl of great price ;—and 
now, having through the mercy of his heavenly 
Father, found it, he was willing to sell all to pur- 
He had been noted all his life for doing 
with his might, that which his hands found to do, 
and in this his change in religious doctrines he 
was willing to perform whatever the Truth called 





for, and to suffer whatever his faithfulness might 
bring upon him. 

His wife was one with him in religious faith, 
and through their instrumentality, great change 
was wrought in Merionethshire. John Humphrey 
testifies that they “first opened a door for the 
| reformation of religion in the county where they 
lived.” ‘A seal was opened,—a trumpet sound- 
|ed,—and there was a great gathering, and calling 
|out of the steeple-houses, and from priests and 
/prelates, and the rudiments of flesh and blood. 
Indeed glorious was that day, and many there 
|were, who, Nehemiah-like, nor enjoyment, nor 
|preferment, would avail, whilst they heard and 
| beheld the ruined walls of Jerusalem lying waste, 
and the house of God become the habitation of 
foxes and owls. Many endeavoured with all 
|their might to repair the waste places, and deso- 
lation of generations, But they met with great 
opposition from some, who envied the prosperity 
of Sion, and were obliged, as it were, to work with 
one hand, and to hold the weapon with the other, 
Of a truth they were worthy to be accounted 
among the famous reformers of those days. 
Their houses were open to all honest inquirers, 
and large meetings there were, so that their 
houses could not contain them, but they were 
sometimes obliged to meet out of doors under 
shady trees.” 

Robert Owen was imprisoned in 1661, and 
was continued a prisoner for five years, for his 
testimony against oaths, Although confined in 
Dolgelly within a mile of his own residence, he 
was not permitted to go there during the whole 
period of his imprisonment. He endured this 








persecution patiently, and took the spoiling of his 


marks introduced respecting the one Robert Owen| goods joyfully. John Humphrey says that his 


jn the account 


ublished in ** The Friend,” pro-| wife Jane encouraged him in_ his exercises. 


perly belonged to the other, although few errorg|‘* Though she was the mother of nine sons, and 
in fact are made, except the year he came to-her nearest relations were such as then bore the 


Pennsylvania, the period he resided here, and the|chiefest sway in the whole country, and who tried 





to persuade her husband to pity his children, and 
save his estate. 

“She was a woman rarely endued with many 
natural gifts; to her husband in his exercise a 
meet help; in her deportment solid and staid, 
not given to many words. In all their exercise 
together for the Truth’s sake, they did not shrink 
nor give way for fear or flattery. Their house 
and hearts were open unto all on Truth’s account; 
they [held in their dwelling] meetings for many 
years, until they departed the land of their nati. 
vity. They were serviceable in their places and 
much beloved in their country.” 

After labouring faithfully in the ministry, and 
bearing patiently the various trials that were per. 
mitted to come upon them, until persecution had 
much died out in Wales, they felt in their old 
age a drawing to leave the land of their nativity, 
and come to Pennsylvania, They left their old 
residence in the Fifth month, 1684, The length 
of time they were on their passage we do not 


Lord was pleased to discover to him the way of|know, nor where they landed, but one account 


says it was “in the lower counties,” now Dela. 
ware. 

This aged couple came to the new world but to 
die. Their earthly labours were accomplished; 
and in the Fifth month, 1685, within five days of 
one another, they breathed their last. They pro- 
bably died near where they landed, for John 
Humphreys says their deaths took place in the 
“territories of Pennsylvania,” by which he with- 
out doubt meant one of the three lower counties, 
New Castle, Kent, or Sussex. 


CHRISTOPHER AND FRANCES TAYLOR. 


[Frances died in the Tenth month, 1685, but 
as her husband’s death occurred in the Fifth 
month following, we propose giving a joint bio- 
graphy. | 

Christopher Taylor was born at or near Skip- 
ton, in Yorkshire, about, perhaps previous to, the 
year 1620. He received an excellent education, 
and having good natural parts, was qualified for 
extensive usefulness in the world. He was reli- 
giously inclined, and having in the language of 
John Whiting, been “ bred a scholar and a minis- 
ter,” he became ‘‘a preacher of the better sort in 
those days.” He was more spiritual than the 
neighbouring priests,—and with his brother Tho- 
mas, who was also a minister, he appeared almost 
to have seen out of and beyond the forms and 
ceremonies which he still practised, Although 
natives of Yorkshire, yet both Christopher and 
Thomas had their flocks in Westmoreland, where 
they resided when they were both convinced of 
the Truth by the instrumentality of George Fox, 
in the year 1652, 

Thomas Taylor first met with George Fox and 
was so effectually reached by his testimony, that 
the very next day the Lord opened his mouth to 
declare the Truth to the people. Shortly after, 
about the Sixth month, 1652, Christopher was 
also convinced. George Fox says, he ** had been 
preacher to a people as well as his brother ; but 
after they had received the knowledge of the 
Truth, they soon came into obedience thereunto, 
and left their preaching for hire or rewards ; and 
having received a part of the ministry of the 
gospel, they preached Christ freely, being often 
sent by the Lord to declare his word in steeple- 
houses and markets, and great sufferers they 
were.” 

Christopher was imprisoned at Appleby, “ for 
his testimony to Truth” in 1654, and was kept 
“under cruel sufferings and inhumane usage, 
about two years.” His offence was speaking to 
a priest “in the steeple-house yard.” ‘The case 


‘of this Friend and others at that time confined at 
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Appleby, appears to have been peculiarly hard. 
The goaler was a wicked, passionate man, and 
his poor prisoners were often beaten by him, At 
times when their friends would come to the prison 
to bring them water, or necessary food, he would 
beat them, throw them down, or imprison them 
for hours. In winter the prisoners suffered much 
from cold; and when in summer, faint and weak 
from the heat and bad smell arising from the pri- 
sons beneath, they would stand by the grate to 
get a mouthful of fresh air, he often locked the 
outer door, so that their friends could not bring 
them water, of which they had none within. He 
would in his wild, cruel schemes to worry them, 
search their pockets, break their knives, throw 


their pen ink and paper away, threaten them | 


heavily with manacles and chains, burn them 
with a blazing candle, and take away their flint 
and steel from them, Christopher in an appeal 
to the officers and magistrates of Appleby, says, 
that the laws of England would not warrant such 
usage to thieves and murderers, as they had meted 
tothem. After telling them that although these 
things had been previously laid before them, they 
had not repented, but had hardened their hearts, 
and made authority their cloak for persecuting 
the innocent, he adds, “ And say you do it in the 
name of his highness the Lord-Protector of Eng- 
land. But the Lord God of heaven and earth, 
who is our Protector and Keeper, will plead our 
cause, and it is and will be a day of joy to us, 
when to you it will be a day of bitter weeping and 
lamentation.” 





Selected. 
PETITON. 


Psalm lxxxiv. 


O Lord of hosts, how lovely spread 
The tents where Thou art worshipped ! 
My longing soul would there be led, 
Would thither fly,— 
I faint for Thee, my living Head, 
For Thee I cry. 


Beneath thine altar’s safe retreat 

The sparrow builds her peaceful seat, 

The swallow stoops her young to greet, 
Reposing there ; 

And blest are they whose willing feet 
Thither repair. 


Blest he that shall their ways pursue, 

Who, the parch’d valley passing through 

With prayer (that heaven returns in dew,) 
Makes green the sod; 

They shall afresh their strength renew, 
And see their God. 


Hear, Lord of hosts the prayer we pour ; 
O God our shield—thy light restore ; 
For, in thy courts, a day is more 

Than years beside ; 
I spurn, while 1 can keep thy door, 

The tents of pride! 


For God with grace will shield my breast 
With glory, as a sun, invest: 
Of every good are they possest 
Who upright be; 
Oh Lord of hosts, the man how blest, 
That trusts in Thee! 


aa 


EXPRESSIONS OF AN AGED CHRISTIAN, JUST 
BEFORE HE EXPIRED. 
“Heard you not that strain excelling ? 
it sinks and falls— 


Oh Lord of Hosts, ’tis thy still voice that to my spirit 
calls. 


Blessed sound! 


Oh strength of Love! ob life of death! my God! above | 


this hour 

Lift me. Oh Saviour, strong the waves, but stronger is 
thy power!” 

Then to the wall he turned his face. 
he said, 

To Paradise, to meet my Lord.” And sweetly thus he 
died. 


“ Now I go hence 


XUM 


Selected. ple, and the close intercourse between the inhabi- 


tants of the various provinces to which it leads, 
contributes to knit a closer bond of union between 
the people, and to arouse and maintain a national 
policy, and a patriotic love of country. Although 
he may quit his native place, the Russian never 
wholly severs the connection with it; and as we 
have before mentioned, being fitted by natural 
Yea, fix (if Christ my advocate appear, ) talent to turn his hand bad ony species of work, he 
The strict tribunal of thy justice there. in general never limits himself in his wanderings 
Let each vain thought, and each impure desire, |to any particular occupation, but tries at several ; 
Meet in thy wrath with a consuming fire. but chooses whatever may seem to him lhe most 
Thou too canst raise (tho’ punishing for sin,) advantageous, When they pursue any definite ex- 
Sue faye 65 peenees penne UND; tensive trade, such as that of a carpenter, mason 
Thy justice and thy mercy both are sweet ; aed tar _p0§ : 
Thou mak’st our suff’rings and salvation meet. or the like, in large towns, they associate together, 
Befall me then, whatever God shall please, and forma sort of trade’s association, and the 
His wounds are healing, and his griets give ease; | cleverest assume the position of a sort of con- 
He is the true physician of the soul, , tractor for the labour required, 
Applies the med’cine that can make it whole. ‘Thus. if bl hould build 
Vil do, I’ll suffer, whatsoe’er he wills ; tus, 1 a nobleman should want to build a 
I see his aim thro’ all these transient ills; house, or even a palace, in St. Petersburg, he ap- 
’Tis to ensure a salutary grief, plies to such a contractor, (prodratshnik,) lays 
To fit the mind to absolute relief; before him the elevation and plans, and makes a 
SH porg’é from every false and Suite love, contract with him to do the work required for a 
Dead to the world, alive to things above ; . - 
The soul renew’d, as in its first form’d youth ; specified sum, The contractor then makes an 
Shall worship God in spirit and in truth.” agreement with his comrades respecting the as- 
sistance they are to give, and the share they are 
to receive of the profit ; after which he usually sets 
off to his native place, either alone or with some 
of his comrades, to obtain the requisite capital to 
carry on the work with. ‘The inhabitants, who 
‘In the government of Yaroslaf, the whole in-/also have their share of the gains, readily make 
habitants of one place are potters. Upwards of| up the necessary sum, and everything is done in 
two thousand inhabitants of another place are| trust and confidence; it is, indeed, very rare to 
rope-makers and harness-makers. The popula-| hear of frauds in these matters, ‘The carpenters 
tion of the district of Uglitich, in 1835, sent three | (plotniki) form a peculiar class of the workmen 
millions of yards of linen cloth to the markets of| we have described. As most of the houses in 
Rybeick and Moscow. The peasants on one es-| Russia, and especially in the country parts, 
tate are all candle-makers, on a second they are|are built of wood, the number and importance of 
all manufacturers of felt hats, and on a third they the carpenters, as a class, are very great in com- 
are solely occupied in smiths’ work, chiefly the| parison with other countries. Almost every peas- 
making of axes. In the district of Pashectz there ant, whatever other trade he may follow, is some- 
are about seventy tanneries, which give occupa- | thing of a carpenter, and knows how to shape and 
tion to a large number of families; they have no} put together timbers for a dwelling. 
paid workmen, but perform all the operations} ‘The plotniki in the villages are never any- 
among themselves, preparing leather to the value| thing more than these general carpenters, and 
of about twenty thousand roubles a year, and|never acquire any regular knowledge of their 
which is disposed of on their account in Rybuck. | business. ‘The real Russian plotniki seldom car- 
In the districts where the forest trees mostly con- /ries any other tools with him than an axe anda 
sist of lindens, the inhabitants are principally en-| chisel, and with these he wanders through all 
gaged in the manufacture of matting, which,| parts of the empire, seeking, and everywhere 
according to its greater or less degree ot fineness, | finding work.’ 
is employed either for sacking or sail-cloth, or cil 


merely as packing-mats, | Maxims Respecting Christian Intercourse— 
The linden tree grows only on moist soils, rich [t is by throwing open a dark cellar to the sweet 
in black humus, or vegetable mould ; but will not) |ight and air of heaven that the mouldiness and 
| grow at all in sandy soils, which renders it com-| dampness disappear ; so it is by opening the heart 
paratively scarce in some parts of Russia, while |to the influence of the love of Christ and to the 
in others it grows abundantly. The mats are pre- | reciprocities of Christian society that its gloomy 
pared from the inner bark, and as the linden is|and morbid feelings are chased away. 
ready for stripping at only fifteen years of age,) A plant that grows in a cave is pale and sick. 
and indeed is best at that age; these trees form a} ly; so is the piety of a Christian who shuts him- 
rich source of profit for those who dwell in the) self out from the fellowship of God’s household. 
| districts where they grow.’ It would be a poor state of civil society where 
| We have here a system of combined exertion | every one should attempt to live independently of 
that tends greatly to account for the rapid pro- | his neighbours, being his own hatter, tanner, 
gress of Russia in population, wealth, and power. | shoemaker, spinner, weaver, chairmaker, é&c. So 
The men who thus associate for local purposes | jt is a poor state of Christian society, where each 
acquire information, and with it the desire for) pursues his weary pilgrimage to heaven alone, 
|more; and thus we find them passing freely, as| neither seeking health and comfort from his bre- 
|interest may direct them, from one part of the/thren, nor offering them in return. 
empire to another, A single stick of wood makes a poor fire, espe- 
* * «The Russian,’ says our author, ‘has a cially if it be green and full of snaw; but a mass 
| great disposition for wandering about beyond his| of sticks can be made to burn, though they be at 
native place, but not for travelling abroad. ‘The|the beginning both green and wet. So what with 
love of home seems to be merged, to a great ex-| inward corruption, and what with outward temp- 
tent, in love of country. A Russian feels himselt| tation, the Christian who shuts himself up fron 
at home everywhere within Russia ; and, in a po-|communion with his brethren, finds it hard wor< 
litical sense, this rambling disposition of the peo-|to keep his bosom in a glow; but when he goes 


ON GOD. 
“What tho’ no object strike upon the sight, 
Thy sacred presence is an inward light. 
What tho’ no sound shall penetrate the ear, 
To list’ning faith the voice of truth is clear. 
Sincere devotion wants no outward shrine, 
The centre of an humble soul is thine. 
There may I worship, and there may’st thou raise, 
Thy seat of glory, and thy throne of grace; , 


a 


From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 


RUSSIAN INDUSTRY. 


(Concluded from page 111.) 
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among them, and mingles his feeling with theirs, 
then his heart becomes hot, 

“Tron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend.” A maxim that 
cannot be improved in its application to Christian 
intercourse. We leave it as it is, 

Would you like to give your brother a look of 
unkindness, a word of unkindness, and meet him 
the next moment in heaven? 

Temporal affairs are best expedited when they 
are made the subjects of secret prayer, Gener- 
ally speaking, he who prays fervently in his 
closet, will speed well in his shop, at the plough, 
or in whatsoever he may turn his hand unto, 

omens 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Steadfastness in Religious Duties. 


It must be difficult to conceive the vexation and 
distress, which thousands of Friends underwent 
between the middle and latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, in consequence of faithfully attend- 
ing their meetings for Divine worship. Many 
were very poor, and when deprived of their little 
all, subjected to hunger, and hardship from the 
want of necessary food, bedding and clothing, 
there can be no doubt that life was often shorten- 
ed, and parents and children must have endured 
keen suffering, while their cruel persecutors were 
seeking their destruction, 

In the year 1676, the wife of Francis Larder 
residing at Fakenham, in Norfolk, attending the 
meetings of Friends, her husband, though not a 
member, was fined, and the officers took from 
him bedding worth 15s. She still continued to 


frequent the meeting, and he was again fined; 
but when the officers came the second time to 
distrain, they found his wife sick in bed, and little 
goods in the house, which they reported to tie 


justice, and that the woman was likely to die, 
But the justice whom no circumstance could move 
to compassion, ordered them to go and take the 
bed from under her; which command was pre- 
vented from being put in execution by the poor 
woman’s death that night. At her desire, she 
was with her husband’s consent, interred in 
Friends’ burying-ground, But the parish priest 
and the clerk losing their fees, which gave ol-| 
fence, the corpse was taken up, in doing which 
they broke the coffin, and then tied it together, 
and carried it to the market-place, to the astonish- 
ment of the people, who were grieved to see such 


from him, only worth eight shillings, were the 
chief part of the furniture of his house. William 
Barber, of Geffing, was continued in prison for 
tithes, where he had lain seven years at the suit 
of the parish priest, a persecutor so implacable, 
as to say, that he had taken care, i case of his 
own death, that W. Barber should not be released. 
Thomas Matthewman, of East Durham, was im- 
prisoned for tithes in Norwich Castle, where he 
died; and his wife who affectionately attended 
him in this cold, unhealthy prison, contracted 
disease of which she also died in the following 
month. The expressions of the priest denote 
deep-rooted malice against those poor inoffensive 
Christians, as contrary to true charity as dark- 
ness is to light. If they were not convinced of the 
errors of their ceremonious worship, and the anti- 
christian system of the forced maintenance of| 
those preachers, their persecuting spirit, even unto 
death, would deter discerning people from fre- 
quenting their meeting-houses, What kind of 
religion could they expect to find there inculcated 
or practised, either by the priest or his hearers? 

Such were the sufferings of Friends in Nor- 
wich, for attending or holding their meetings for 
worship, that George Whitehead and Gilbert 
Laity, presented their cases at the council where| 
the judges appeared ; but they refused to hear it, 
under pretence that it was not drawn in the usual 
form. Some time after they went to meet the 
king, at his coming out of the park, and when he 
appeared, G, Whitehead stepped up to him, no| 
difficulty being made by his attendants, and ad- 
dressed him thus: “ May it please the king to 
grant us the favour of a few words, It is in be- 
half of many of the king’s peaceable subjects, 
who are prisoners at Norwich, and there likely 
to be buried alive in holes and dungeons,” 

King.—* Can’t they swear themselves out of 
prison {” 

G, W.—* Under favour, such are not in socie- 
ty with us. We entreat the king to commiserate 
the distressed case of the prisoners in Norwich, 
for they are burying them alive in dungeons 
under ground.” 

King.—*“ Have you a paper? 
paper of their case, I'll take it.’ 

G. W.—* Yes, here is a paper ;” which he de- 
livered into the king’s hand, ‘ They are a poor 
harmless people; poor wool-combers, weavers, | 
and tradesmen, like to be destroyed in prison un- 
der ground, We entreat the king not to suffer 


If you have a 





an inhuman act. What a low state of religion,| 


or even civilization, must have prevailed in some | 
places in England at that day! The Indians in| 
North America would hardly have been guilty of| anything against him, having been peaceable, | 


such an unfeeling action. Can we marvel at 
the thundering testimonies of many preachers of 


the gospel, against the mercenary, and depraved | 


priesthood of that time? 

Thomas Watson, a very poor man, who by 
hard labour supported his wife and small children, 
was fined for being at a meeting. ‘The officers, 
pitying his circumstances, reported to the justice 
that the man had little in the house, except a bed 
on which he and his family laid. The hard- 
hearted magistrate ordered them to take his bed, 
which they did, and left him and his family to 
lodge on straw. His industrious wife, endeavouy- 
baking a little bread and selling it in the market, 
the unprincipled officers made a seizure even on 


these his peaceable subjects to be buried alive.” 
said, ‘* We are the king’s subjects, that never did 
and we can truly say, have served him, and we 


never were against him; yet our Friends are 
great sufferers, and they lie in a dungeon éwenty- 


'seven steps deep in the ground at Norwich. 


Wherefore we have most earnestly sought relief 
of the king.” 

Those Friends not receiving the assurance of 
the king’s interference for the sufferers which 
|they desired, obtained another interview, at which 
\the king promised them that he would take notice 
|of their case, and that it should be called up in 
the council, The issue was that at the summer 
assize in the year 1683, the prisoners in the 


ing to assist in maintaining their children, by | Norwich dungeon, were liberated by the judge, |them one word tending to their hurt. 


pursuant, as was believed, to the instructions 
| given him by the king. Much tender sympathy 


ing each other’s faith and constancy in their sore 
afflictions. Were we subjected to the same pro. 
vocations, and loss of liberty, goods, and health, 
it might be referred to by the unfaithful, as some 
sort of excuse for not attending our religious 
meetings ; yet if such obstructions were placed in 
the way, we believe there are thousands at this 
day, who would feel the same obligation to meet 
together in the name of Christ, and to confess 
him in the discharge of this solemn duty, let the 
consequence be what it might. Is not our re. 
sponsibility increased with the facilities we pos. 
sess for discharging this duty, and for a failure 
in which, will not our condemnation be the great. 
er? How easy do many appear to feel in absent. 
ing themselves from our religious assemblies, as 
though it was a matter of entire indifference whe. 
ther they went or not. Such sustain a great loss, 
in depriving themselves of the spiritual aid and 
consolation, often received in the harmonious tra. 
vail of spirit, and the united prayers and praise, 
which humble devoted souls partake of in our 
solemn meetings. Not only do they lose the 
benefit of the silent, or vocal labours of the faith. 
ful ones, but they are not in the way of receiving 
gifts and qualification to edify the church them. 
selves, and to promote the cause of the Redeemer, 
Comparatively, what a small portion of their time, 
do even the most diligent exclusively devote to 
the cause of religion! And when we consider 
that it is of the highest importance to be made a 
soldier in the Lamb’s army, to fight the good 
fight of faith under his banner and direction, and 
to be divinely anointed for bringing others to 
Christ, that they also may work out their salva- 
tion, and join in the advancement of his kingdom, 
how ought we to lay aside every hindering thing, 
and come “to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” 

Many of the Friends who attended Portshut 
meeting in Somersetshire, were fined, and goods 
distrained of them amounting to £166. A noto- 
rious informer in these cases was so hardened, 
as to make sport of his wicked employment. 
When he had taken all the cattle one farmer had, 
and a neighbour had lent him two cows to milk 
for his children, this wicked man told one of his 
accomplices, that “there was two more cows 
sent him from heaven ;” and no doubt would have 
seized them, had he not been prevented by their 
being speedily returned to the owner. For these 
harpies took all they could find, and when the 


\sufferers had renewed their stock, they repeated 
Gilbert Laity then stepped to the king, and|their plunder, 


The following letter written to 
this informer, by his mother, shows the abhor- 
rence in which they were held, and the grief 
which this abandoned son gave his deeply afflicted 
parent. She says: 

“Son Edward,—My love is to you remem. 
bered ; but at this time with much grief of heart 
[ write unto you; for [ understand you have been 
an instrument of giving much trouble to honest 
people, which grieves me more than I can ex- 
press, And now | earnestly require you to heed 
what I say, if you have any love to God, or love 
to your own soul, or love to me, that so soon as 
you have received these lines, you resolve for the 
time to come, never to do anything more against 
honest people, not so much as to speak against 
If you are 
|in an office, you may keep forth of the way, as 
honest, sober men do elsewhere. And I do un- 


| 


that pittance, at one time to the value of nineteen| or one another was felt and manifested among| derstand, that none doth meddle in these employ- 


pence, at another fourteen pence. ‘These in 
stances show that nothing is more destructive of 
humanity than a furious bigoted zeal, This was 
further exemplified in the case of Peter Wynne, a 
man who was so poor, that the goods they took 


| Friends, by their efforts to procure a release from 
the rigorous persecutions they were subjected to. 
They showed their love to God in faithfully keep- 
ing up their meetings for worship ; and when im- 





prisoned, their love to one another in strengthen- 


ments, but those that have not the fear of God 
| before their eyes, and such as do not stand upon 
their own reputation in this life, nor their happi- 
ness in the life to come, An informer is account- 
ed the basest of men that are. Those that are 
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accounted rogues do scorn to be informers, this 
being accounted a degree worse than they. ] 
wish you were but sensible of my great grief and 
trouble about this business, and not me only, but 
your brothers and sisters also, I entreat you to 
write to me with what speed you can, to give me 
satisfaction ; for I much long till I hear from you, 
and am in continual trouble till I hear you are of 
another spirit. As you tender my comfort and 
peace, mind what | say, and shall remain, 

Your loving mother, 

M. P.” 
——<>—— 


From the Leisure Hour. 


shell; and if the fish fails in his endeavours by a gently, as, if too much force is used, the web is 
sudden attack to shake the snail out, he will attempt) broken, and the snail rises rapidly to the surface, 
to suck it from its retreat, as is the case with the | The next subject of interest which | wish to call 
gold-fish ; with the minnow (Leuciscus Phozinus), | attention to is— 

however, it is different, as the smallness of its | The Stickleback, Gasterosteus leiurus. This 
size renders this manceuvre impossible, unless the| most beautiful little creature has afforded a sub- 
snail be very minute ; it has recourse therefore to|ject for much interesting observation for some 
another and quite as efficient a means of obtaining | time past, and I fear that what I have to offer will 
its object, and 1 have seen these beautiful little| prove very much a repetition of what has already 
fellows seize on their prey and shake it, as a ter-| been published on the subject. As, however, the 
rier dog would a rat, between a piece of the rock-| proceedings and observations of those who dare 
work and the glass, until they have broken its| not rank themselves in the class of naturalists, 
thin and delicate shell to pieces, and, having ef- | sometimes from their want of knowledge, cause 


|fected this to their satisfaction, quietly consume | circumstances to arise which would not otherwise 


been read by him at the last meeting of the British 


ee 7 : : i their victim. 
Domestic Life of the — Snail and the Stickle- It will be seen from these facts, that the snails| 


will require to be renewed at intervals, particularly | 
We have been favoured, by Mr. Warington, of as 1 have previously shown that the increase of| 
Apothecaries’ Hall, with a copy of an interesting | the snail by its eggs, which are deposited in very | 
an instructive paper, which was intended to have | large quantities, is entirely prevented by the fish 
consuming them the instant they exhibit signs of 
Association in Belfast, but which has since been | locomotion. 

communicated by him to the “* Annals and Maga-| ‘These water-snails have the extraordinary pow-| 
zine of Natural History,” for October, 1852.|er of moving along the surface of the water with 
Independently of the pleasing interest of the facts! great rapidity with their shells downward, the foot | 
communicated in the paper, we commend it to the being attached as it were to the atmospheric air. | 
notice of our readers, as pointing out a simple and| The Péanorbis also can fix itself, without any 
innocent source of enjoyment to be derived from apparent means of attachment, by its side to the 
the observation of the habits of animal life. | flat surface of the glass, and will remain thus for 

My object in bringing the accompanying obser- | several days. 

vations before the public is to endeavour todirect,; In watching the movements of the Limnee, || 
more in detail than [ have hitherto been able to| was for some time under the impression that they | 
do, the attention of naturalists, and those who take | had a power of swimming or sustaining themselves | 
a delight and pleasure in the study of God’s won- in the water, as they would rise from the bottom 
derlul and glorious works, to a very simple means | of the pond, a portion of the rock-work, or a leaf 
of easily investigating the habits and economy of|of the plants, and float for a considerable period, 
ail those numerous classes of animal and vegetable | nearly out of their shells, without any apparent 
lle that are capable of being brought within the | attachment, and, by the contortions and gyrations 
limited precincts of the small water-cases I have/|of their body and shell, move some little distance, 
elsewhere described. And when I state that these |in a horizontal direction, from the point which 
observations have been made by one most igno-|they had left. On more carefully watching this 
rant on the subject of natural history, and a per- | phenomenon, however, I found they were attached | 
fect tyro in this field of research, as the details of| by a thread or web, which was so transparent as 
this communication will fully demonstrate ; when |to be altogether invisible, and which they could 
I mention also that they have been made at leisure | elongate in a similar way to the spider; they also 
intervals of very short duration, snatched as an | possessed the power of returning upon this thread | 
amusement and as opportunities occurred from| by gathering it up as it were, and thus drawing | 
the weightier matters of professional business ; | | themselves back to the point which they had quit- 
hope that it may encourage others to follow in|ted. ‘These facts were clearly proved in the fol-| 
the same most interesting course of investigation, |lowing manner, A Limmea stagnalis had glided 


when, aided by a little perseverance, they may |its way along a young and short leaf of the Vud- 
| 





insure for themselves an abundant reward. | isnerta which terminated below the surface of the 


The Water Snail. This important element, in| 
all the cases where the removal of the decaying 
vegetable matter or the growth of Conferve is 


water, and having reached the extremity launched 
itself off from it; after moving about with a sort 


|of swimming or rolling motion in a horizontal di-| 


necessary, to enable the generality of fish to live} rection for some time it lowered itself gradually, | 
healthily, offers to our consideration some very | and in effecting this the long flexible leaf of the! 
interesting phenomena. In commencing my ex-| Vadlisneria was bent with au undulating motion, | 
periments in the early part of 1849, | had em-| corresponding exactly with every movement of 
ployed the Limnea stagnalis for this purpose, | the snail, clearly showing that it had a firm attach-| 
but was soon obliged to substitute some less vora-|ment to the extremity of the leaf. On another| 
cious inhabitant for my small domain, for | found| occasion a L. glutinosa gradually rose from the 
that as it grew in size its appetite increased to an| surface of a piece of submersed rock, and when at 
enormous extent, and the plants were punished | the distance of about 3 or 4 inches from it stayed 
most severely, the leaves of the Vadlisneria spi-|its progress, floating about in a circumscribed | 
ralis being bitten quite through ; and if the snails | horizontal direction fur some time; at last it arose | 
were in too large a number, the whole of the| suddenly and rapidly to the surface, evidently from | 





vegetation was rapidly removed; other varieties|the rupture of its thread of attachment. 


of the Limnea were consequently introduced at} 


The 
most convincing proof, however, of this fact that | 





an early period, nam:ly L. auricudaria and L,|can perhaps adduce, and one that | have often 
glutinosa, as also Physa fontinalis, Bithinia| repeated with all the before-mentioned Limnea, 
tentaculuta, Planorbis corneus, and P. carinata,|is that when the snail has been some inches dis- 
These last two varieties have been found highly | tant from the supposed point of attachment, a rod 
serviceable, as from the cornuated formation of|or stick has been carefully introduced, and slowly 
their shell and small mouth, the fish cannot so|drawn on one side between them in a horizontal 
readily get them out to feed upon. With the L. | direction, and by this means the snail can be made 
auricularia and L, glutinosa this is easily effect-|to undulate to and fro, obeying exactly the move- 


|occur, so in the present case my failures through 


my own ignorance may develope some new points 
in the economy of these small fry. Mr, Edwards 
of Shoreditch, whose London garden pond has 
affurded much interesting matter to many micro- 
scopists, informs me, in a note dated August 27, 
1852, that it is about fourteen years since he first 
noticed the fact of the stickleback building a nest, 
guarding the spawn, and defending the young 
ones; no publication, however, of these observa- 
tions seems to have taken place. Since that 
period, the facts have been published by M. Coste 
in France in 1847, and quite lately by Mr. Kina- 
han, ina paper laid before the Dublin Natural 
History Society. 

My observations in the miniature ponds com- 
menced iu May, 1851, when, having received from 
a friend at Mitcham several of these little fish, 


| male and female, the latter being full of spawn, 


they were introduced to their new abode. A 
curious scene followed: the male fish immediately 
took up certain positions, the strongest apparently 
having the first choice, which they maintained 
against all intruders, and a species of border war- 
fare was continually maintained across the pre- 
scribed boundaries of each, and although at times 
driven out by a fierce attack from a stronger fish, 


| yet, immediately the battle had ceased, they re- 


turned to their previous position, which they de- 
fended most vigorously. ‘These battles were at 
times most desperate, for these puny combatants 
would fasten tight on each other for several se- 
conds, tumbling over and over, until their strength 
appeared completely exhausted. If there were 
more fish present than there were positions for, 
they fared most grievously, being driven alto- 
gether into one corner of the pond, from which 
they ventured forth only to be driven back again 
on all sides, where they were continually exposed 
to the attacks of their companions, 
(Conclusion next week.) 
A 

Humility.—* Pride consists in thinking of our- 
selves more highly than we ought to think, Its 
opposite humility does not imply a lack of self: 
respect, but this feeling is not inordinate; so that 
one places a just estimate upon one’s self. We 
said humility implies no lack of self-respect. 
Some mistake on this point. With them meek- 
ness is a species of meanness, denoting a cring- 
ing, slavish spirit. In their view, to be humble, 
one must think of himself /ess highly than he 
ought to think, This is an abuse, There are 
many reasons why we should have a proper re- 
gard to ourselves, and our rights and interests, 
Without it we cannot well discharge the duties 
devolving on us in our various responsible trusts, 
Moses was the meekest of men: he exhibited this 
trait in every part of his eventful life, but he never 
| yielded to servile fear. He met the responsibi- 
jlities of life, it is true, with diffidence, yet with 
| manly fortitude and boldness. Our Saviour was 
|a pattern of humility, but he had no attribute of 


ed, in consequence of the large aperture of their | ment of the rod: this requires to be done very | meanness or servility. While He was far res 
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moved from pride and ostentation, he was equally 
far from declining the tasks of duty, however 


they might bring him into conflict with the 
wicked,” 
Communicated. 
Coloured Orphan Asylum. 

The Managers of the Coloured Orphan Asylum | 
feel compelled to call the attention of their friends | 
and the public to the immediate wants of their In- | 
stitution ; while at the same time they gratefully | 
acknowledge the continued favours which have| 
been awarded them since the commencement of 
their enterprise in 1836. These have enabled | 
them to provide appropriate accommodations for 
221 children, fifty of whom are strictly hospital | 
patients, and are tenderly nursed and cared for in| 
a separate building. Still the demands upon the | 
Managers are urgent from the homeless orphan | 
and the child of the widowed parent. These) 


seem amused with his mode of living, and allow 
no one to molest him. Occasionally he will ex- 
hibit a little special attachment by travelling all| 
day with one engine driver.—Manchester ( Eng.) 
Guardian, 





Niagara Falls and Manufactures.—It appears | 
that the water power of Niagara Falls is about to| 
be devoted to manufacturing purposes. At the) 
last session of the Legislature of New York, a) 
charter was obtained for the “ Niagara Falls| 
Hydraulic Company,” which has since been or-| 
ganized, with a capital of $500,000 all paid in, 
with a right of increasing it to $5,000,000. It 
appears from the statement of the company, that} 
they have obtained possession of lands so situated | 
as to give them an almost unlimited use of the! 
water, for creating a manufacturing power. They | 
have acquired eighty acres of land situated below! 
the Falls, in the village of Niagara Falls, between 





A stated meeting of “The Association of Friends for 
the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, will be 
held on Fifth-day, First month 5th, 1854, at 74 o'clock, 
Pp. M., in the third-story room of Friends’ bookstote, No, 
84 Arch street. 

Cuarnves J. Avex, Secretary, 





| The Philadelphia Association of Friends for the Instruction 


of Poor Children. 


A meeting of “The Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will be 
held on Second-day evening, First month 2nd, 1854, at 
74 o'clock, at the committee-toom, Mulberry street 
meeting-house. 

Epwarp Ricute, Clerk. 
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Diep, in Newport, R. I, on the 22d of Eleventh mo, 
1853, Apigatt Goutp, wife of Henry Gonld, in the 78th 
year of her age. She was an exemplary and useful 
member and for several years an overseer of Rhode Is- 
land Monthly Meetirg. She had been carefully edu. 


| cated by her parents in the principles of our religious 


Society, in the truth of which, as she advanced in years, 


plead in the eloquent language of want and desti- | Ontario street and the river, with a front of 1100 feet| she became firmly established. She was of a retiring 
tution for protection. ‘To meet the urgency of|on the water, above the Falls, and a perpetual right| "4 diffident disposition, but her heart and her house 


their claims, as the Institution is becoming crowd- | to a section of land for a hydraulic canal, 100 feet | “°°. ee a ee 
: . ce . : ’ ? | considered faithful in the service of her Lord and Sq. 
ed, the Managers have determined to provide ac-|in width, extending from the entrance above the) yiour, many of whom in different and remote places, 


commodations for some fifty more children, by | Falls, a distance of 3500 feet, to the manufactur-| will doubtless remember her.—Having long been dili- 
making dormitories in the garret over the main|ing site below. These lands and water privileges | gently concerned to walk in the fear and counsel of her 
building, and enlarging the dining-room by in-| have been purchased for the sum of $550,000. oo = verse: Boao: em upon 8 wes of languishing, 
closing the piazza, provided the sum of $1000 | an a ough her bodily sufferings were of long continuance, 

s : : : : | . | She seemed to have little to do, or to say with regard to 
shall be raised for this especial object. 








Singular,—We have frequently heard of inci- | 


herself, except to express the earnest desire that she 


The gradual but slow progress which has hith-| dents strikingly illustrative of the instinct of ani-| might be enabled to endure with patience the allotted 
erto marked their proceedings, and their experi-|mals, The following occurrence, which recently | 


ence of every year have afforded increased evi- | 


dence that toil, and skill, and patient perseverance, | 


with the Divine blessing, are requisite to give | 


took place in Christiana Hundred, is a case in 
point. John Pyle had two horses engaged in| 
threshing ; at noon they were let loose in the barn-| 


portion of suffering, and to wait all the days of the ap- 
pointed time until her change come.—Not many days 
before her death, after alluding to her unusual suffer- 
ings, and the insufficiency of medical aid, she said, 
“that when her heavenly Father was pleased to say, ‘It 


success and permanence to every benevolent! yard, when one of them in rolling, turned over) is enough,’ they would be relieved—but not before ;— 
enterprise. This, they feel assured, rests on the| with his back in a gutter, where he remained with| 
immutable basis of Christianity, and is upheld by |his feet in the air. The other horse, which was| 
every consideration of public safety and justice. | rather noted for dullness, seeing the unpleasant | 


When they remember their own obligations to} 


situation of his companion, trotted round to the| 


that she was fully confirmed, there was no more rest or 
ease for her in this world, and that she should rejoice 
at the prospect of a speedy release, although the time 
had been hitherto hidden from her view ; but she thought 
she could not last much longer ;” adding, after a pause, 


the common Creator and Redeemer, and their) barn door, neighed several times, and then moved | “T am fully sensible, that even for every idle word that 


relations to these children as fellow-subjects of 


the same Universal Governor and fellow-heirs of|to the matter, thinking that the other horse had/| 
the same immortality ; they are assured, that the | 


dignity and importance of the enterprise is not| 


lessened, because its subjects are those, whose 
earthly inheritance has been scorn, sorrow, and 


neglect ; but that it is one of the manifestations of | 


Christian love, which, in so many channels, has 
adorned and blessed our age and country. 

Contributions for this object will be most grate- 
fully received, and may be sent to R. I, Murray, 
No. 96 E, Fourteenth street; Murray & Davis, 
No. 65 Broad street ; or to any of the Managers, 

New York, Twelfth mo., 1853. 

—— 

A Dog’s Taste for Railway Travelling.—We 
have received from a correspondent who has re- 
cently visited Ireland, a somewhat curious in- 
stance of the case of a dog, which is in the habit 
of travelling by railway, for which he appears to 
have a free pass. ‘The writer states that having 
a particular friend engaged on the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway, he travelled a good deal on it 
during his stay in Dublin. One traveller, a dog, 
of the Scotch terrier bred, which answered to the 
name of “ Jack,” formerly belonging to one of 
the porters, particularly attracted his attention. 
On inquiry, the engine driver stated that the dog 
gets upon the engine at pleasure, and leaves it the 
same. Sometimes he will go on at Dublin and 
go to Drogheda ; get off there, wait for another 
train, and then proceed to Belfast, where he will 
take up his quarters for the night. At other times 
he will travel to all the intermediate stations. 
Should he happen to miss one train, he strolls 
about the station like any other passenger, until 
the next comes up, and then starts again. He is 
well known by the officials at all the stations, who 


rapidly back to the yard. J. P. paid no attention | 


run out of sight, and this one was merely in pur-| 
suit. The horse, however, soon returned, and by | 
his neighing, apparent earnestness, and unusual | 
conduct, J. P. was induced to step to the front of | 


his back, and the other standing and looking on 
with apparent earnestness, 
assisted the animal to rise, when the old horse 
assumed his former gravity and became as pas- 
sive as ever,— Wilmington (Del.) Republican. 


_THE FRIEND. _ 








TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1853. 





We have not yet received the printed minutes 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, nor any sat- 
isfactory account of its proceedings at its last 
annual meeting. We should be glad if some one 
of our Friends there, would furnish us with a 
copy, or some information respecting the trans- 
actions, 





The lines occasioned by reading Matt. chap. 
viii. verses 24, 25, 26, sent us by “a Friend,” have 
already been published in our journal. 





We call the attention of our readers to the 
communication received from New York, respect- 
ing the Coloured Orphan Asylum, 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from H. Robinson, agent, N. Y., for S. F. 
Mott, $4, vols. 25 and 26, for D. Sands, $4, vols. 25 and 





26, for Robert J. Murray, $2, vol. 26; from M——, $10, 
to 52, vol. 26. 


He descended and} 


men shall speak, they will have to give an account in 
the day of judgment. But all fear of death and judg- 
ment has been mercifully taken away from me. Still I 
have nothing to boast of, or to glory in. I feel unwor- 
thy of the least of His mercies, but am willing to leave 
all things in the hands of my Maker—the Holy One of 
Israel.” As she drew near to the close, her bodily suf- 


; ; | ferings increased, and for several days were un - 
the barn, when he perceived the horse laying on} . ; j perme 


ly severe. During this period she frequently expressed 
great concern lest her patience should fail.—For seve- 
ral hours previous to her release, she continued to suffer 
extremely, and, as had frequently been the case before, 
appeared to be engaged in fervent, mental supplication. 
Being perfectly sensible, and perceiving the effect of her 
sufferings upon those around her, after a time, she said, 
“T believe I shall be enabled to steer through; andl 
desire that all may be still—that not one word may be 
spoken.” After which, her difficulty of breathing appa- 
rently ceased, and she laid very still and quiet for seve- 
ral hours, retaining the power of speech and of vision 
nearly to the last. She breathed less and less percep- 
tibly, and passed away so quietly, that the moment of 
her departure could not be precisely determined. But 
there was a precious and consoling evidence afforded, 
that through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus our 
blessed and holy Redeemer, her purified spirit had been 
gathered, as a shock of corn cometh in in its season, 
into the heavenly garner of everlasting rest. 


——, at the residence of her father, in Westmoreland, 
N. Y., on the 17th instant, in the 32nd year of her age, 
Puese, daughter of William Hakes, a member of New 
Hartford Monthly Meeting. In the relations of life she 
was found the judicious counsellor, the tender and sym- 
pathizing friend. During an illness of five years’ con- 
tinuance, she was favoured with much Christian pa- 
tience and resignation, which were often observed by 
those that visited her.—Being attacked with hemorrhage 
of the lungs, which was very alarming to her, she was 
engaged to seek more earnestly the things that belonged 
to her everlasting peace, often comparing herself to the 
prodigalson. She passed through hard conflicts before 
she was enabled to say truly, the “ Lord is a great God ;” 
“My Redeemer may I truly trust in Him.” 


ooo’ 
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